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thousand. This fearful loss was the result of assaults in mass undertaken without the aid of that skill which Grant knew well how to employ, though he neglected to do so. Whenever Grant resorted to manoeuvring, he succeeded measurably. Whenever he attacked all along the line, he failed utterly.
Criticism cannot depreciate the really great qualities or eminent services of General Grant. His task was one to tax a Bonaparte. That he was unable to put an end to the struggle by means less costly in lives and material, if not indeed by some brilliant feat of arms, cannot detract from the praise actually his due for determined, unflinching courage. It rather adds to the laurels of Lee. It cannot be asserted that any other Northern general could here have accomplished more against the genius of Lee. And it was Grant who, in the face of the gravest difficulties political and military, was able to hold the confidence of the nation and to prevent that party at the North which was clamouring for peace from wrecking the success now all but won. But his truest admirers admit Cold Harbor to have been a grievous mistake. And all who appreciate at its solid worth Grant's ability as a leader regret that in this great struggle with Lee he should have failed to employ the full resources he so abundantly possessed.
THE  SINKING OF THE  "ALABAMA"
A noteworthy combat between the Confederate cruiser Alabama and the United States ship Kearsarge occurred off Cherbourg, France, on June 19th, 1864. Among the vessels preying upon American commerce three English-built cruisers had been pre-eminent, the Alabama, Florida, and Georgia. The last two were captured respectively in Bahia Harbour and at sea.'
The Alabama, under command of Captain Raphael Semmes, had been sought by the Kearsarge, Captain John A. Winslow, and sailed out of Cherbourg to accept her challenge. The tonnage and crews of each were about equal. The armament of each was what the English considered the best for war vessels of that size. They were typical craft. The Alabama was an English vessel, mounting English guns and carrying an English crew; the Kearsarge an American vessel with American guns, and out of one hundred and sixty officers and men all but eleven were American-born citizens. Both were wooden vessels, but the Kearsarge hung her chain cables over the sides to protect her engines.
It was a fair fight, but of short duration. The fire of the Kearsarge was the more deliberate and proved very destructive. The Alabama surrendered within an hour in a sinking condition. Semmes was picked up in the water by an English vessel, and escaped capture. The loss of the Alabama was about forty men. On the Kearsarge, which was but slightly injured by her opponent's fire, only three men were wounded.^
In its two years7 career of destruction the Alabama, had destroyed sixty-nine merchant vessefs, and ten million dollars worth of property.
SHERIDAN'S SHENANDOAH CAMPAIGN   (1864)
While the North was coming slowly to a realisation of the appalling sacrifices of Grant's Wilderness campaign, the chief interest in the war in the east centred in the Shenandoah Valley. In the first weeks of July, 1864, Lee sent General Jubal A. Early to threaten Washington. On the 14th Early was in sight of the capital's dome and might have captured the city, but whileroy Lee's army. He had done neither. But he had lost sixty thousand men in five weeks without inflicting corresponding loss upon the enemy. The 2nd corps alone had lost four hundred men a day from the time of leaving the Rappahannoek. The full significance of this is apparent when the force of each army at the inception of the campaign is called to mind. Grant had numbered one hundred and twenty-two thousand men; Lee some seventya very different plan. The accidental breaking of a pontoon bridgewise unlawful might become lawful by becoming indispensable to the preservation of the constitution through the preservation of the nation. Right or wrong, I assumed this ground."
